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going on with a view to separating out certain of the radio-
isotopes for use in medicine and industry. It is expected that,
eventually, and at no very distant date, some of the waste will
be used directly as radioactive sources in many industrial
processes.

HAZARDS OF RADIOACTIVITY

The main hazards of radioisotopes lie in the particles or
radiation which are constantly given off.

Radioisotopes vary greatly in the degree of hazard present
Many have very short half-lives, which means that any accidental
exposure to them may well be short and well within the safety
tolerances laid down by the national and international
biologists. Others can cause serious and irreparable injury to
those exposed to them. In all such circumstances a rigid code
of practice is observed in handling and storing them. Fortu-
nately, the more dangerous of the radioisotopes need such sub-
stantial shielding and complicated handling that those who work
with them cannot be other than impressed with the need for
care. Moreover, the training of those using them is often that
of the laboratory where chemists and others have long been
aware of the need for care in handling many dangerous sub-
stances. Nevertheless, radioactivity, unlike most other active
agents, cannot be detected by any of the senses and very strict
rules are necessary. Factory discipline in the handling of these
substances is essential. It is equally important that there should
be proper arrangements for storing the radioisotopes in the
factory. The procedure should be that recommended by the
United Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority.

Inevitably, as with the use of other dangerous substances, for
example, explosives and poison gases, there is a risk that an
accident will occur sooner or later, but except, perhaps, with the
processing of fissile elements and re-processing of waste fission
products, there would appear, in the present state of knowledge,
no catastrophe hazard involved as regards radioisotopes as
must be admitted in connection with reactor operation. If
this be accepted, it is at least doubtful whether there is any
justification for penalising unduly those who use these
substances.

It cannot be denied that there is a risk that, in the event of a
fire, lead containers of radioisotopes might melt when there
would be the possibility of radioactive contamination of the
premises in which they are used. Knowledge of this possibility